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the sands, or to convey it hundreds of miles by subterraneous 
passages, and that after all it should be found to flow from 
those parts where it had been fully explored, in a natural and 
neaily direct course, to the nearest part of the ocean. 



Art. XXm.— Letter to **** ****** on the Rev. W. L. 

Bowies'' Stricture on the Life and Writings of Pope. By 
the R. H. Lord Byron. 

' I will play at Mowla with the sun and moon.' — Old Son^. 

Second edition. London. 1821. 

As this work is very amusing, and as our booksellers have 
not been tempted to give it to the public, we will, after stating 
the origin of a controversy, which has excited so much inter- 
est abroad, make a few copious extracts, for the benefit of such 
of our readers, as have not met with the English copies. In 
ihe year 1806, the Rev. W. L. Bowles published his edition 
of Pope, with an essay on his life and writings, which was se- 
verely censured in the Edinburgh Review, on account of the 
poetical principles it assumed, and the aspersions it contained 
upon the character of Pope. In 1819 Mr Campbell, in his 
Specimens of the British Poets, expressed his disapprobation 
of the poetical opinions of Mr Bowles ; who replied in an 
elaborate treatise on the ' invariable principles of poetry,' ad- 
dressed in the form of a letter to Mr Campbell. In the course 
of the last year, the London Magazine, and the Quarterly 
Review, in an article upon Spence, opened a very heavy fire 
upon the same gentleman, who again defended himself with 
much spirit and good sense. This was the state of things 
when Lord Byron, having been incidentally alluded to in the 
course of the skirmishing, felt himself called on to add 
one more to the number who so grievously beset Mr Bowles. 

After a few prefatory lemarks on a conversation which took 
place at the house of Mr Rogers, ' the last Argonaut of classic 
English poetry, and the Nestor of our inferior race of living 
poets,' Lord Byron proceeds to an examination of Mr Bowles' 
Strictures on the character of Pope. We think here, as 
throughout, that his Lordship has mixed more of the bitter 
with the sweet than is altogether palatable in a controversy 
between gentlemen ; but we coincide with him in the opinion 
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that the reverend editor has dealt too much in general asser- 
tions, and too readily put an unfavorable construction on such 
circumstances in the life of Pope, as are after all extremely 
doubtful. 

We will not enter upon an investigation of details which 
have so often and in so many shapes been given to the public, 
but proceed to his Lordship's discussion of Mr Bowles's ' in- 
variable principles of poetry.' And first, we would make a few 
remarks on a subject, which has excited so much sensation 
among our brethren on the other side of the water. The 
question is, whether images borrowed from art or nature are 
most poetical; Mr Bowles maintaining that images derived 
from nature are intrinsically best suited to poetry ; which Lord 
Byron in the letter before us denies. 

It would be well to understand what is meant by the terms 
poetry, and poetical. We will not attempt to circumscribe 
poetry, by an exclusive definition, which, if we may judge 
from similar attempts, may after all be very defective ; but we 
may safely point out what by universal consent are esteemed 
suitable topics for poetry. 

All will admit that a star, a rose bud, a sunny cloud are poeti- 
cal ; and why ? because they delight the soul with emotions of 
beauty. All will allow a mountain, a desert, a whirlwind, 
to be poetical ; — why .'' because they animate us with con- 
sciousness of power, immensity, — all that is sublime. Every 
one feels that tales of love, of revenge, of pining melancholy, 
in short whatever is built on the passions of the human heart, 
are highly poetical : and thence we infer tliat whatever sug- 
gests to us sentiments of grandeur, or beauty, and whatever 
moves the afiections, is poetical in that degree. If natural ob- 
jects, therefore, are more sublime, more beautiful, or more af- 
fecting than artificial, they are more poetical ; and that they 
are so, we think it not difiicult to prove. 

What, for instance, in the material world can furnish us 
with more beautiful images than those which nature displays 
on a fine spring morning, when all is quick with joy and life ; 
the landscape glowing in the brightness of a rising sun ; the 
foliage, the spires of grass glittering with dew-drops ; the 
playful rivulet now sparkling in the ray, now hiding itself in 
the covert ; the song of birds ; the bleating of sheep on th& 
uplands ; the lowing of cattle in the valley ; ' the living fra- 
?;rance of flower?, yet fresh with childhood j' or the sam6 
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landscape softened in the grey of twilight ; when the glare of 
day is gone, — ^when a faint light only hovers on the waters ; 
when no noise is heard save the chirping of the cricket, the 
sad moan of the whippoorwill, or the indistinct whisper, that 
seems to float on the distant hills ; — when the voice of merri- 
ment and of labor have alike ceased ; when all is hushed in 
profound repose, and the soul drinks in the sense of beauty ? 

What can art add that shall chime in with the spirit of these 
scenes and improve their character ? 

The white cottage, the tapering spire, the tinkling sheep- 
bell, the cheerful sound of the village flute, the brisk motion 
of the mill-wheel scattering drops of liquid light, are artificial 
sounds and sights, and beautiful as they accord with the ex- 
pression of the morning. At the close of day, the ruined 
abbey, the chime of distant bells, the slow beat of oars, heard 
at intervals, are no less beautiful, and in perfect harmony with 
the temper of the hour, which naturally leads to quiet, sooth- 
ing meditation. They owe most of their beauty, however, to 
natural associations. The cottage is the abode of rustic sim- 
plicity, and tells us of man. The blithe strains of the min- 
strel speak of buoyant youth and heartfelt happiness ; and the 
busy wheel reminds us also of plenty and healthful labor. 
The ruined abbey speaks to the heart of other times, and the 
music of village bells touches some chord in unison with the 
hour, till the ' soul runs o'er with silent worship.' It is to na- 
ture that these objects are primarily indebted for their beauty, 
and even these are beautiful in the landscape only as auxilia- 
ries. Nature is the groundwork ; they but swell the tide of 
feeling which she had first stirred within our bosoms. Nature 
would of herself have been all-sufficient to have excited these 
feelings ; they could have done little without her ; it is 

• The gush of springs. 
The fall of lofty fountains, and the bend 
Of stirring branches, and the bud which brings 
The swiftest thought of beauty.' 

It is in a word images borrowed from nature, that excite in us 
perceptions of beauty. On these the poet dwells when he 
would impart a kindred glow to others; and heightens it by 
happy allusions to art; — but nature gives a tone to the whole, 
and the images she furnishes are therefore most poetical. 
It will be less difficult, we imagine, to show the comparative 
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inferiority of artificial to natural objects in raising emotions of 
power. Would you call up these feelings ; go forth in the 
dead of night, contemplate the magnificence of heaven, the 
moon, ' the stars in their development ;' go to the sea-side, 
listen to the sad and solemn voice of the ocean, watch the 
gathering tempest, hear the night-winds sigh over the intermi- 
nable waste ; or gaze upon the hills, ' whose scalps are pin- 
nacled in clouds;' meditate on the might, which cast their 
dark foundations deep, and the generations of men that have 
been swept away at their feet. What works of man can com- 
pare with these.'' How far can they even add to the effect of 
such a spectacle."* 

The explosion of cannon in the hour of battle, the sound of 
a funeral bell at midnight are sublime ; a ship would no doubt 
add to the sublimity of a storm, but here it is not the vessel, 
but the men within her that excite the terrible interest in our 
bosoms. The pyramids are perhaps the most sublime of hu- 
man monuments ; their age, their magnitude, their situation, 
all conspire to render them so ; but what are the pyramids^ 
with all the notions they suggest to us of power and duration, 
in comparison with the mountains, whose foundations were 
from the first. Place them at the foot of the Alps or of the 
Andes, and let one born in a sandy desert, who. has seen 
neither hills nor pyramids, tell you which fills him with the 
strongest emotion. We are grown familiar with mountain 
scenery, and a pyramid produces a disproportionate effect on 
our imaginations. Yet nature will still maintain her sway 
over us, ' tamen usque recurrit,' and if we would lift the souls 
of our readers to the loftiest tone of enthusiasm, we borrow 
our images from nature. No one has done this more fre- 
quently and more successfully than Lord Byron. 

Lastly, we think there can be no dispute that an exhibition 
of passions founded in nature must move us more forcibly than 
the manners and forms of artificial life, and that the former 
are consequently more poetical than the latter. 

We are aware that in the foregoing examples we have been 
very arbitrary, and that the enumeration must of course be 
very defective ; but it could not be otherwise in so short an 
essay. We have therefore contented ourselves with selecting 
a few of the images most remarkable for beauty or grandeur, 
and such as poets have been wont to dwell upon. The infer- 
ence from the whole is, that natural objects are more affecting. 
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suggest more lively sentiments of beauty and sublimity, than 
artificial, and ai'e consequently more poetical. Let us now 
see bow far tbese sentiments coincide with lord Byron's. 

' I now come,' says he, ' to Mr Bowles's " invariable principles of 
poetry." These, Mr Bowles and some of his correspondents, 
pronounce " unanswerable ;" and they are " unanswered," at least 
by Campbell, who seems to have been astounded by the title- 
Mr Campbell has no need of my alliance, nor shall I presume to 
offer it ; but I do hate that word " invariable." What is there of 
human, be it poetry, philosophy, wit, wisdom, science, power, 
glory, mind, matter, life, or death, which is " invariable ?" Of 
course I put things divine out of the question. Of all arrogant 
baptisms of a booK, this title to a pamphlet appears the most com- 
placently conceited. It is Mr Campbell's part to answer the 
contents of this performance, and especially to vindicate his own 
" Ship," which Mr Bowles most triumphantly proclaims to have 
struck to his very first fire. 

< Quoth he, there was a SUp i 

Now let me go, thou grey-haired loon, 

Or my staff shall make thee skip.' 

It is no affair of mine, but having once begun (certainly not hy 
my own wish, but called upon by the frequent recurrence to my 
name in the pamphlets,^ 1 am like an Irishman in a « row," " any 
body's customer." I snail therefore say a word or two on the 
"Ship." 

Mr Bowles asserts that Campbell's Ship of the Line derives 
all its poetry not from " art," but from " nature." " Take away the 
waves, the winds, the sun, &c. &c. one will become a stripe of 
blue bunting; and the other a piece of coarse canvass on three tall 
poles." Very true ; take away the " waves," " the winds," and 
there will be no ship at all, not only for poetical, but for any 
other purpose ; and take away " the sun," and we must read Mr 
Bowles' pamphlet by candle-light. But the "poetry" of the 
" Ship " does not depend on " the waves," &c. ; on the contrary, 
the " Ship of the Line" confers its own poetry upon the waters, 
and heightens theirs. 1 do not deny, that the " waves and winds," 
and above all " the sun," are higbuy poetical ; we know it to our 
cost, by the many descriptions of them in verse ; but if the waves 
bore only the foam upon their bosqms, if the winds wafted only 
the sea-weed to the shore, if the sun shone neither upon pyra- 
mids, nor fleets, nor fortresses, would its beams be equally poet- 
ical ? I think not : the poetry is at least reciprocal. Take away 
<• the Ship of the Line " " swinging round " " the calm water," and 
the calm water becomes a somewhat monotonous thing to look 
at, particularly if not transparently char ; witness the thousands 
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who pass by without looking on it at all. What was it attracted 
the thousands to the launch ? they might have seen the poetical 
" calm water" at Wapping, or in the London Dock, or in the 
Paddington Canal, or in a horse-pond, or in a slop basin, or in 
any other vase. They might have heard the poetical winds howl- 
ing through the chinks of a pig-sty, or the garret window ; they 
might have seen the sun shining on a footman's livery, or on a 
brass warming-pan ; but could the " calm water," or the " wind," 
or the « sun," make all, or any of these " poetical ?" 1 think not. 
Mr Bowles admits " the Ship " to be poetical, but only from those 
accessories. Now if they confer poetry so as to make one thing 
poetical, they would make other things poetical ; the more so, as 
Mr Bowles calls a " Ship of the Line" without them, that is to 
say, its " masts and sails and streamers," "blue bunting," and 
" coarse canvass," and " tall poles." So they are ; and porcelain 
is clay, and man is dust, and flesh is grass, and yet the two latter 
at least are the subjects of much poesy. 

Did Mr Bowles ever gaze upon the sea ? I presume that he 
has, at least upon a sea-piece. Did any painter ever paint the 
sea only, without the addition of a ship, boat, wreck, or some such 
adjunct ? Is the sea itself a more attractive, a more moral, a 
more poetical object, with or without a vessel, breaking its vast 
but fatiguing monotony? Is a storm more poetical without a 
ship ? or, in the poem of the Shipwreck, is it the storm or the 
ship which most interests ? both much undoubtedly ; but without 
the vessel, what should we care for the tempest? It would sink 
into mere descriptive poetry, which, in itself, was never esteemed 
a high order of that art. 

I look upon myself as entitled to talk of naval matters, at least 
to poets: — with the exception of Walter Scott, Moore, and 
Southey, perhaps, who have been voyagers, I have swam more 
miles than all tne rest of them together, now living, ever sailed,. 
and have lived for months and months on shipboard ; and, during 
the whole period of my life abroad, have scarcely ever passed a 
month out of sight of the ocean ; besides being brought up from, 
two years till ten on the brink of it, I recollect, when anchored 
oiFCape Sigeum in 1810, in an English frigate, a violent squall 
coming on at sun set, so violent as to make us imagine that the 
ship would part cable, or drive from her anchorage. Mr Hob- 
house and myself, and some officers had been up the Dardanelles 
to Abydos, and were just returned in time. The aspect of a storia 
in the Archipelago is as poetical as need be, the sea being partic- 
ularly short, dashing, and dangerous, and the navigation intricate 
and broken by the isles and currents. Cape Sigeum, the tumuli 
of the Troad, Leranos, Tenedos, all added to the associations of 
the time. But what seemed the most " poetical " of all at the 
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moment, were the numbers (about two hundred) of Greek and 
Turkish craft, which were obliged to " cut and run " before the 
wind, from their unsafe anchorage, some for Tenedos, some for 
other isles, some for the main, and some it might be for eternity. 
The sight of these little scudding vessels, darting over the 
foam in the twilight, now appearing and now disappearing be- 
tween the waves in the cloud of night, with their peculiarly white 
sails, (the Levant sails not being of " coarse canvass,''^ but of white 
cotton) skimming along as quickly, but less safely than the sea 
mews which hovered over them ; their evident distress, their 
reduction to fluttering specks in the distance, their crowded suc- 
cession, their littleness, as contending with the giant element; 
which made our stout forty four's teak timbers, (she was built in 
India,) creak again ; their aspect and their motion, all struck me 
as something far more " poetical," than the mere broad, brawling, 
shipless sea, and the sullen winds could possibly have been with- 
out them- 

' The Euxine is a noble sea to look upon, and the port of Con- 
stantinople, the most beautiful of harbours, and yet I cannot but 
think that the twenty sail of the line, some of one hundred and 
forty guns, rendered it more " poetical," by day in the sun, and 
by night perhaps still more, for the Turks illuminate their vessels 
of war in a manner the most picturesque, and yet all this is 
artificial. As for the Euxine I stood upon the Symplegades. I 
stood by the broken altar, still exposed to the winds upon one of 
them. I felt all the "poetry" of the situation, as I repeated the 
first lines of Medea ; but would not that " poetry " have been 
heightened by the Jrgo ? It was so even by the appearance of 
any merchant-vessel arriving from Odessa. But Mr Bowles says, 
" why bring your ship off the stocks ?" for no reason that I know, 
except that ships are built to be launched. The water, &c. un- 
doubtedly heightens the poetical associations, but it does not 
make them ; and the ship amply repays the obligation } they aid 
each other ; the water is more poetical with the ship — the ship 
less so without the water. But even a ship, laid up in dock, is a 
grand and a poetical sight. Even an old boat, keel upwards, 
wrecked upon the barren sand, is a "poetical" object (and 
Wordsworth, who made a poem about a washing tub and a blind 
boy, may tell you so as well as I,) whilst a long extent of sand 
and unbroken water, without the boat, would be as like dull prose 
as any pamphlet lately published.' 

This is all very fine, and if there is no argument in it, there 
is at least much humour, and more poetry. But strip it of 
its humour and its poetry, its ' waves and winds,' and we fear 
nothing but ' bunting ' and bare ' poles ' will remain. In fewer 
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words it is simply this. Since Nature can make some works 
of art poetical, it must therefore make all so. Since it can 
confer beauty on the noblest, it must also on the meanest. 
And since a ship (ivhich of itself suggests many agreeable 
associations) when beaming in the rays of a resplendent sun, 
moving in quiet majesty on the bosom of the waters, or tossed 
to and fro by the tempest, becomes from these circumstances 
an object of peculiar beauty, and of poetry, so may a brass 
warming-pan, a pig-sty, or a garret-window. This is indeed 
jumping at a conclusion. We know not where his lordship 
learned his logic, but it is certainly a much more concise 
system, than any with which we have yet been acquainted. 

When it is, said that Nature furnishes higher subjects of 
poetry than art, it is not denied that the latter may suggest 
many of peculiar dignity and beauty. Such is a vessel of war, 
filling our breasts with the most glorious and patriotic sentiments. 
We anticipate ' all the days of battle and nights of danger 
which she has to encounter ; all the ends of the earth which 
she has to visit ; all that she has to do and suffer for her 
country.' It is as the mistress of the ocean over which she 
rides triumphantly, that she becomes an object of poetical 
interest. Yet in the convulsions of a tempest, or in the tran- 
quillity of an unruffled sea, and a brilliant atmosphere, she 
would gain new dignity and beauty ; and in the same degree 
would become more poetical. On the other hand, there are 
other productions of art so mean, that no embellishments of 
nature can improve them into suitable topics for poetry, as is 
well exemplified in Lord Byron's pig-sties and warming-pans. 

In the beautiful picture which Lord Byron has given us of 
the storm off cape Sigeum, it is not the vessels but the men, 
the living beings who inhabit them, that give a poetical inter- 
est to the scene ; ' their evident distress,' their personal danger, 
' some scudding for the isles, some for the main, and some it 
might be for eternity.' It was these associations, and not the 
vessels per se ; nature, not art, that chiefly conferred on them 
their poetry. « Is the sea,' Lord Byron asks, ' a more attrac- 
tive, a more moral, a more poetical object, with or without a 
vessel, breaking its vast but fatiguing monotony ? Is a storm 
more poetical without a ship .'' Or, in the poem of the Ship- 
wreck, is it the storm or the ship which most interests i Both 
much undoubtedly ; but without the vessel, what should we 
care for the tempest i It would sink into mere descriptive 
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poetry, vvhich in itself was never esteemed a high order of 
that art.' As the best answer to these questions, and as a 
proof that the ocean can derive little additional moral gran- 
deur or beauty from any artificial accessory, we refer him to a 
sublime passage with which he must be well acquainted. 

' Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 

Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time. 

Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm. 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dart heaving ; boundless, endless, and sublime, — 

The image of eternity — the throne 

Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made, each zone 

Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone.' 

• And I have loved thee, ocean I' 

We do not continue the extract, although the following 
stanza, by an exquisite contrast, breathes a tone of moral feel- 
ing, in strains as remarkable for their beauty, as the former 
for their sublimity. As to the poem of the Shipwreck we. 
answer, that it is not the dull senseless timber, the ship, but 
the men, the life, nature that gives an interest to the scene. 

' What makes the poetry,' Lord Byron asks further, ' in the 
image of the marble waste of Tadmor, or Grainger's Ode to Soli- 
tude, so much admired by Johnson ? Is it the marble, or the waste, 
the artificial, or the natural object ? The waste is like all other 
wastes ; but the marble of Palmyra makes the poetry of the pas- 
sage as of the place. 

• The beautiful but barren Hymettus, the whole coast of Attica, 
her hills and mountains, Pentelicus, Anchesmus, Philopappus, &c. 
&c. are in themselves poetical, and would be so if the name of 
Athens, of Athenians, and her very ruins, were swept from the 
earth. But am I to be told that the " nature" of Attica would 
be more poetical without the " art" of the Acropolis ? Of the 
temple of Theseus.'' And of the still all Greek and glorious 
monuments of her exquisitely artificial genius ? Ask the traveller 
what strikes him as most poetical, the Parthenon, or the rock on 
which it stands? The columns of cape Colonna, or the cape 
itself? The rocks at the foot of it, or the recollection tiiat Fal- 
coner's ship was bulged upon them ? There are a thousand rocks 
and capes, far more picturesque than those of the Acropolis and 
cape Sunium in themselves. What are they to a thousand scenes 
in the wilder parts of Greece, of Asia Minor, Switzerland, or even 
of Cintra in Portugal, or to many scenes of Italy, and the Sierras 
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of Spain ? But it is the art, the columns, the temples, the wreck- 
ed vessel, which give them their antique and their modern poetry, 
and not the spots themselves. "Without them, the spots of earth 
would be unnoticed and unknown ; buried, like Babylon and 
Nineveh, in indistinct confusion, without poetry, as without 
existence ; but to whatever spot of earth these ruins were trans- 
ported, if they were capable of transportation, like the obelisk, 
and the sphinx, and the Memnon's head, there they would still 
exist in the perfection of their beauty, and in the pride of their 
poetry. I opposed, and will ever oppose, the robbery of ruins 
from Athens, to instruct the English in sculpture ; but why did I 
do so ? The ruins are as poetical in Piccadilly as they were in 
the Parthenon, but the Parthenon and its rock are less so without 
them. Such is the poetry of art. 

'Art is not inferior to nature for poetical purposes. What 
makes a regiment of soldiers a more noble object of view than the 
same mass of mob ? Their arms, their dresses, their banners, and 
the art and artificial symmetry of their position and movements. 
A Highlander's plaid, a Mussulman's turban, and a Roman toga, 
are more poetical than the tattooed or untattooed buttocks of a 
New Sandwich savage, although they were described by William 
Wordsworth himself, like the " idiot in his glory." 

' Mr Bowles makes the chief part of a ship's poesy depend upon 
the " wind ;" then why is a ship under sail more poetical than a 
hog in a high wind ? The hog is all nature, the ship is all art, 
" coarse canvass," " blue bunting," and " tall poles ;" both aro 
violently acted upon by the wind, tossed here and there, to and 
fro, and yet nothing but excess of hunger could make me look 
upon the pig as the more poetical of the two, and then only in the 
shape of a griskin. 

' Will Mr Bowles tell us that the poetry of an aqueduct con- 
sists in the water which it conveys ? Let him look on that of 
Justinian, on those of Rome, Constantinople, Lisbon, and Elvas, 
or even at the remains of that in Attica. 

' We are 'asked, " what makes the venerable towers of West- 
minster Abbey more poetical, as objects, than the tower for the 
manufactory of patent shot, surrounded by the same scenery ?" 
I will answer — the architecture. Turn Westminster Abbey, ot 
Saint Paul's into a powder magazine, their poetry, as objects, 
remains the same ; the Parthenon was actually converted into 
one by the Turks, during Morosini's Venetian siege, and part of 
it destroyed in consequence. Cromwell's dragoons stalled their 
steeds in Worcester cathedral ; was it less poetical as an object 
than before ? Ask a foreigner on his approach to London, what 
strikes him as the most poetical of the towers before him : he will 
point out Saint Paul's and Westminster Abbey, without, perhaps. 
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knowing the names or associations of either ; and pass over the 
" tower for patent shot," not that for any thing he knows to the 
contrary, it might not be the mausoleum of a monarch, or a Wa- 
terloo column, or a Trafalgar monument, but because its architec- 
ture is obviously inferior.' pp. 34 — 38. 

We have been copious in our extracts, since, although they 
contain no new argument, they may amuse our readers by 
their whimsical and sometimes beautiful illustrations of what 
seems to us a mistaken theory. ' It is the art, the columns, 
the temples, &:c.' But if we are correct, it is not the columns 
and temples, it is not art, which gives to Greece her highest 
charm, her poetry. It is man, it is nature ; not the loveliness 
of her landscape, but the history of her inhabitants; their deeds, 
their glories, their misfortunes have made her sublime ; not the 
trophies of art, so much as the recollection of her own histo- 
ry ; and this will remain, when her temples shall have crum- 
bled into dust. She will still have been the earliest seat of 
poetry and science : she will still have been, in Lord Byron's 
own beautiful language, the ' clime of battle and of song ;' the 
' land of lost gods and godlike men ;' and as such, whether 
Goths, or Turks, or Scotchmen deface her monuments, she 
will ever be in the highest degree poetical. 

There is no spot in Italy which impresses you more, than 
the battle-ground near lake Thrasymene. It is the field in 
which Hannibal defeated an army infinitely superior to his 
own in number and equipments. The particulars are known 
to every school-boy. It is almost the only field of battle in 
Italy, which remains to this day undisputed ; its natural boun- 
daries have made it, and must ever keep it so. What is it 
here that fills you with strong emotion ? Not art, there are no 
trophies, no temples, no monuments of any kind. You stand 
in the valley, the scene of the action, and behold only the 
broad lake and the semicircular range of Appenines that en- 
compass you. It is the recollection of the heroes, who 
made this the theatre of their exploits ; of the Romans, till 
then invincible ; of Hannibal and his intrepid soldiers. It is 
these recollections that inspire you, that give to the place its 
sublimity, its poetry ; and if every hill-top were crowned with 
a temple, they might delight you by the beauty of their archi- 
tecture, but they could never call up the warm glow of feel- 
ing, which these recollections kindle in the soul. 

We cannot think Lord Byron serious when he tells us, that 
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Greek statues and bas reliefs, ravished from the Parthenon, 
are as poetical in a work-shop in London, as on the spot 
where Grecians were wont to bend the knee ^ amid the ashes 
of heroes, whose deeds they were designed to commemorate. 
It is equally unnecessary after this to notice Lord Byron's re- 
marks on Westminster Abbey, Sic. as a source of poetical inter- 
est. They are made in the same spirit with those above cited ; 
we will only add, that we suspect he is the only Englishman who 
could recollect that the great and the good of his own country 
sleep in its vaults, and attribute its charm exclusively to its 
architecture. 

Lord Byron next arraigns Mr Bowles for presuming to esti- 
mate in any degree the merit of a poet, by the dignity or 
difficulty of his subject, and for ranking Pope upon these 
grounds, somewhat below Milton and Shakspeare. Indeed, he 
is so much enamoured of Pope, that he has converted into a 
canon of criticism, what the other had only intended for a law 
of morality ; and ' act well your part, there all the honor lies,' 
seems to be the only rule of his Lordship in determining the 
merit of a poet. But let him speak for himself. 

' All this " ordering" of poets is purely arbitrary on the part of 
Mr Bowles. There may or may not be, in fact, diferent " orders" 
of poetry, but the poet is always ranked according to his execu- 
tion, and not according to his branch of the art. 

'Tragedy is one of the highest presumed orders. Hughes has 
written a tragedy, and a very successful one ; Fenton another ; 
and Pope none. Did any man, however, — will even Mr Bowles 
himself rank Hughes and Fenton as poets above Pope ? Was 
even Addison, (the author of Cato,) or Rowe, (one of the higher 
order of dramatists, as far as success goes,) or Young, or even 
Otway and Southerne, ever raised for a moment to the same rank 
with Pope in the estimation of the reader or the critic, before his 
death or since ? If Mr Bowles will contend for classifications of 
this kind, let him recollect that descriptive poetry has been ranked 
as among the lowest branches of the art, and description as a mere 
ornament, but which should never form « the subject" of a poem. 
The Italians, with the most poetical language, and the most fas- 
tidious taste in Europe, possess now five g^eat poets, they say, 
Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, and lastly Alfieri ; and whom do 
they esteem one of the highest of these, and some of them the 
very highest ? Petrarch the sonneteer : it is true that some of 
his Canzoni are not less esteemed, but not more j who ever dreams 
©f his Latin Africa ? 

' Were Petrarch to be ranked according to the " order" of his 
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compositions, where would the best of sonnets place him ? With 
Dante and the others ? No ; but, as I have before said, the poet 
who executes best, is the highest, whatever his department, and 
will ever be so rated in the world's esteem. 

' Had Gray written nothing but his Elegy, high as he stands, I 
am not sure that he would not stand higher ; it is the corner stone 
of his glory: without it, his odes would be insufficient for his 
fame. The depreciation of Pope is partly founded upon a false 
idea of the dignity of his order of poetry, to which he has partly 
contributed by the ingenuous boast, 

" That not in fancy's maze he wandered long, 
But stoop'd to truth, and moralized his song." 

He should have written " rose to truth." In my mind the highest 
of all poetry is ethical poetry, as the highest of all earthly objects 
must be moral truth. Religion does not make a part of my sub- 
ject; it is something beyond human powers, and has failed in all 
human hands except Milton's and Dante's, and even Dante's 
powers are involved in his delineation of human passions, though 
m supernatural circumstances. What made Socrates the greatest 
of men ? His moral truth — his ethics. What proved Jesus Christ 
the Son of God hardly less than his miracles ? His moral pre- 
cepts. And if ethics have made a philosopher the first of men, 
and have not been disdained as an adjunct to his gospel by the 
Deity himself, are we to be told that ethical poetry, or didactic 
poetry, or by whatever name you term it, whose object is to make 
men better and wiser, is not the very first order of poetry ; and 
are we to be told this too by one of the priesthood ? It requires 
more mind, more wisdom, more power, than all the " forests" that 
ever were " walked" for their "description," and all the epics 
that ever were founded upon fields of battle. The Georgics are 
indisputably, and I believe undisputedly, even a finer poem than 
the JEneid. Virgil knew this ; he did not order them to be burnt. 
" The proper study of mankind is man." 
It is the fashion of the day to lay great stress upon what they 
call " imagination" and " invention," the two commonest of quali- 
ties ; an Irish peasant with a little whiskey in his head will ima- 
gine and invent more than would furnish forth a modern poem. 
If Lucretius had not been spoiled by the Epicurean system, we 
should have had a far superior poem to any now in existence. As 
mere poetry, it is the first of Latin poems. What then has ruin- 
ed it ? His ethics. Pope has not this defect ; his moral is as 
pure as his poetry is glorious.' 

Lord Byron next resumes his vindication of Pope's moral 
character, which would have been introduced with more pro- 
priety in the former part of the letter ; in tlie course of it he 
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favors us with a picture of Cowper's infirmities, as a sort of 
pendant to those of Pope ; and tells us en passant that ' Cow- 
per was no poet, but lived at a fortunate time for his works.' 

' Mr Bowles,' he proceeds, • apparently not relying entirely 
upon his own arguments, has in person, or by proxy, brought for- 
ward the names of Southey and Moore. Mr Southey agrees 
entirely with Mr Bowles in his " invariable principles of poetry." 
The least that Mr Bowles can do in return is to approve the 
" invariable principles of Mr Southey." I should have thought 
that the word " invariable^' might have stuck in Southey's throat 
like Macbeth's " Amen !" I am sure it did in mine, and I am not 
the least consistent of the two, at least as a voter. Moore {et tu. 
Brute .') also approves, and a Mr J. Scott. There is a letter also 
of two lines from a gentleman in asterisks, who, it seems, is a 
poet of the " highest rank." Who can this be ? Not my friend. 
Sir Walter, surely. Campbell it can't be ; Rogers it wont be." 

" You have hit the nail in the head, and **** [Pope I presume] 
on the head also. 

" I remain your, affectionately, 

(" Four asterisks.") 
" And in asterisks let him remain. Whoever this person may 
be, he deserves, for such a judgment of Midas, that " the nail," 
which Mr Bowles has " hit in the head," should be driven through 
his own ears ; I am sure that they are long enough.' 

We do not doubt in the least that Lord Byron ' does hate 
the word invariable,' and that so frequent a repetition of it 
must be rather offensive to the sensibility of a man, who, if he 
is writing from his heart, is recording the bitterest satire on all 
his life ; who to day drops manna from the lips which yes- 
terday breathed out the most insidious poison ; who with the 
same pen that indited the most infamous poem that was ever 
damned to immortality, now gravely assures us, that the 
' highest of all earthly objects must be moral truth !' Is this 
jest, or is it earnest .'' Is his lordship cajoling us, as in Don 
Juan, by an exhibition of lofty sentiment, that when we have 
given our confidence to it, he may make a bitter mockery of 
our credulity .'' Or is it a new way of braving public opinion, 
by shewing us that although he has so often scoffed at the 
' highest of all earthly objects,' at least it was not from igno- 
rance of its value .'' 

Whatever may be the truth, however, Lord Byron now 
comes before us as the champion of Pope and of morals, and as 
such, ' albeit unused to the moral mood,' has discoursed with 
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so much apparent sincerity, that he must be answered in the 
same temper.* 

We cannot then agree with him that the rank of a poet is 
to be ascertained simply by the abiUty with which he ' exe- 
cutes,' without any reference to the quahty of his subject 
or the difficulties it may present. Indeed the absurdity 
of referring exclusively to the execution is apparent. By 
this rule the authors (whoever they may be) of Giles Scrog- 
gin's Ghost, Johnny Armstrong, Miss Bailey, or any mad- 
rigal, or two-penny ballad, the best in its way, must be put 
along side of Milton and Shakspeare, or any other great 
genius, who after all did no better in his way. And the authors 
of the rejected addresses, who burlesqued Lord Byron with so 
much spirit and fidehty, may divide his Lordship's laurels with 
him, on no better pretensions. Neither is it reasonable to 
graduate the rank of a poet solely by the dignity of his sub- 
ject, as his Lordship has abundantly proved. The calculation 
must be founded on a ratio compounded of the quality of the 
material, and of the skill of the artist in working it up. Tragic, 
or epic poetry is a much higher walk than lyrical, &c., because 
it presents greater impediments to complete success — requires 
in the poet greater familiarity with nature, that he may raise 
or plunge the soul into the opposite extreme of feeling ; and 
a no less intimate acquaintance with art, that he may dis- 
tribute his complicated machinery so as to produce the great- 
est possible effect. Whatever he does must be done well — 
passing well — mediocrity is intolerable in this species of 
poetry. 

* We should not have been so slow in crediting th« sincerity of his Lordship 
in sentiments so honorable to himself, had the compositions to which we 
have alluded been the fugitive sallies of intemperate and thoughtless youth, 
which eifter penitence might have expiated. But it was not so. Don Juan 
is one of his latest productions, and is a singular instance (at least in our lan- 
guage) of a regular, well constructed poem, in which the powers of a highly 
gifted mind have been taslced to their utmost to exhibit virtue, honor, and do- 
mestic affection, in the most contemptible and ridiculous aspect ; to gild over 
vice with all the illusions of imagery, all the seductions of sentiment, and thus 
with cool, deliberate mali^ity, to blot out every thing pure and innocent in 
the human heart, and fill it with foul corruption. This too, not in the ' hey- 
day of youth,' but at a period of life when if ever, the pulse beats quietly, 
and reason is mature. We have been induced to be more explicit on this 
subject from the publicity given to this detestable poem by an American edi- 
tion, and we take some shame to ourselves, that we have not before express- 
ed our indignation that any man should be found so base in this country, as 
for ' ignominious bread' to circulate the venom which may taint the purest 
fountains of society. 
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' Si paulum a summo decessit, vergit ad imum.' 

In a word, it requires the most exalted genius and industry 
with which human nature is endowed. Are similar talents 
and accomplishments demanded to make a good composer of 
ballads f Are there similar impediments to his success .'' And 
where success is so much easier, is it equally glorious ? Cer- 
tainly not ; and it seems to us that a good epic or dramatic 
writer is as far above the best of ballad-grinders, as the archi- 
tect of St Peter's is superior to a first rate house-carpenter. 

But lord Byron, after all, is not so well satisfied with his 
own theory, as to rest Pope's reputation wholly upon his 
genius and his skill, but proceeds by a very curious train of 
induction, to show that his subjects were also of the highest 
order, and the most poetical. ' Ethics,' he tells us, ' no less 
than miracles, proved our Saviour to be the Son of God.' 
' Ethics, also, made Socrates the greatest of men ;' therefore, 
' ethics are the most poetical subject in the world !' We real- 
ly do not perceive the immediate connexion between the con- 
clusion and the premises ; nor do we altogether understand 
why ethics, which confirmed the claims of our Saviour to di- 
vinity " and founded the reputation of Socrates, are for these 
reasons any fitter subjects for poetry than mathematics, which 
founded the reputation of Newton, or political economy, 
which established that of Adam Smith ; and we doubt whether 
his Lordship would recommend as poetitsal subjects either a 
disquisition on weights and measures, or a new method of 
extracting the cube root. Neither do we think that ethics are 
the fittest or the highest theme of poetical composition ; for 
however instructive a disquisition on them may be, it is not 
likely to communicate the greatest degree of pleasure ; it may 
mend the heart, but not warm it, and whatever other quality 
it may possess, plain ethics, unassociated with religion, can 
have little in it either of sublimity or pathos. But we have 
detained our yeaders too long on these unprofitable topics, and 
we will now proceed with his Lordship's eloquent panegyric 
upon Pope. 

' The attempt of the poetical populace of the present day to 
obtain an ostracism against Pope, is as easily accounted for as the 
Athenian's shell against Aristides ; they are tired of hearing him 
always called " the Just." They are also fighting for life ; for if he 
maintains his station, they will reach their own by falling. They 
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have raised a mosque by the side of a Grecian temple of the pur- 
est architecture ; and, more barbarous than the barbarians from 
whose practice I have borrowed the figure, they are not content- 
ed with their own grotesque edifice, unless they destroy the prior 
and purely beautiful fabric which preceded, and which shames 
them and theirs forever and ever. I shall be told that amongst 
those I have been (or it may be, still am) conspicuous — true, and I 
am ashamed of it. I have been amongst the builders of this Babel, 
attended by a confusion of tongues, but never amongst the envious 
destroyers of the classic temple of our predecessor. I have 
loved and honored the fame ana name of tnat illustrious and un- 
rivalled man, far more than my own paltry renown, and the trashy 
jingle of the crowd of " Schools" and upstarts, who pretend to 
rival, or even surpass him. Sooner than a single leaf should be 
torn from his laurel, it were better that all whicn these men, and 
that I, as one of their set, have ever written should 

"Line trunks, clothe spice, or, fluttering in a row, 
Befringe the rails of Bedlam, or Soho !" 

There are those who will believe this, and those who will not. 
You, sir, know how far I am sincere, and whether my opinion, not 
only in the short work intended for publication, but in private 
letters which can never be published, has or has not been the 
same. I look upon this as the declining age of English poetry ; 
no regard for others, no selfish feeling, can prevent me from see- 
ing this, and expressing the truth. There can be no worse sign 
for the taste of the times than the depreciation of Pope. It 
would be better to receive for proof Mr Cobbett's rough but 
strong attack upon Shakspeare and Milton, than to allow this 
smooui and " candid" undermining of the reputation of the most 
perfect of our poets, and the purest of our moralists. Of his pow- 
er in the passions, in description, in the mock heroic I leave others 
to descant. I take him on his strong ground, as an ethical poet : 
in the former, none excel ; in the mock heroic and the ethical, none 
equal him; and in my mind, the latter is the highest of all poetiy, 
because it does that m verse, which the greatest of men have wish- 
ed to accomplish in prose. If the essence of poetry must be a lie, 
throw it to the dogs, or banish it from your republic, as Plato would 
have done. He who can reconcile poetry with truth and wisdom, 
is the only true " poet" in its real sense, " the maker," " the crea- 
tor." Why must this mean the " liar,'' the " feigner," the " tale 
teller ?" A man may make and create better things than these. 
I shall not presume to say that Pope is as high a poet as Shak- 
speare and Milton, though his enemy, Warton, places him imme- 
diately under them. I would no more say this than I would as- 
sert in the mosque (once St Sophia's), that Socrates was a greater 
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man than Mahomet. But if I say that he is very near them, it is 
no more than has been asserted of Burns, who is supposed 

" To rival all but Shakspeare's name below." 

' I say nothing against this opinion. But of what "order," ac- 
cording to the poetical aristocracy, are Burns' poems ? There 
are his opus magnum, " Tam O'Shanter," a tale, the Cotter's 
Saturday Night, a descriptive sketch ; some others in the same 
style ; the rest are songs. So much for the rav^ of his -produc' 
timis; the rank of Burns is the very first of his art. Of Pope I 
have expressed my opinion elsewhere, as also of the effect, which 
the present attempts at poetry have had upon our literature. If 
any great national or natural convulsion could or should over- 
whelm your country in such sort, as to sweep Great Britain from 
the kingdoms of the earth, and leave only that, after all the most 
living of human things, a dead language, to be studied and read, 
and imitated by the wise of future and far generations, upon for- 
eign shores ; if your literature should become the learning of 
mankind, divested of party cabals, temporary fashions, and na- 
tional pride and prejudice; an Englishman, anxious that the pos- 
terity of strangers should know that there had been such a thing 
as a British epic and tragedy, might wish for the preservation of 
Shakspeare and Milton ; but the surviving world would snatch 
Pope from the wreck, and let the rest sink with the people. He 
is the moral poet of all civilization ; and as such, let us hope that 
he will one tlay be the national poet of mankind. He is the only 
poet that never shocks ; the only poet whose fauUlessness has been 
made his reproach. Cast your eye ovei his productions ; consid- 
er their extent, and contemplate their variety : — pastoral, passion, 
mock heroic, translation, satire, ethics, — all excellent, and often 
perfect. If his great charm be his melody, how comes it that 
toreigners adore him even in their diluted translations f 

This is indeed an apotheosis ; and if his Lordship has done 
more than any other to bring into disrepute ' the classic tem- 
ple of his predecessor,' he has at least made ample amends 
for it to the architect by thus placing him among the gods. 
To say the truth, we have been a long time concerned at the 
prevalence of certain false principles in poetry, which have 
been gaining ground in England the last ten years ; and the 
more so, as we have been somewhat apprehensive of its 
influence on our own ; which yet in the bud is doubly sensi- 
tive to every unwholesome vapour. We have been particu- 
larly disgusted by the puling affectations of that city tribe of 
songsters, so aptly ycleped the Cockney School ; nor have we 
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been altogether satisfied with that mysticism, that unintelhgi- 
ble, and we may add unmeaning strain of sentiment which 
too often pervades the composition of the lake poets (who by 
the bye have not sufficient common resemblance to justify the 
epithet )', and we regret that the influence of both has been to 
discredit the perspicuous, direct, and manly flow of thought 
and expression, which distinguishes the writings of Pope and 
his contemporaries. 

But although we sympathise with his Lordship in these 
grievances, and are happy that by precept at least he has thrown 
his influence into the opposite scale, yet we doubt if he has 
taken the best method to redress them. Extremes in the in- 
tellectual world are seldom corrected by extremes. The ex- 
travagant opinions on one side are not to be set right by opin- 
ions equally extravagant on the other ; and with all deference 
to his Lordship's sincerity, we think he would have done more 
for Pope, if he had said less. Much as we admire Pope, we 
cannot look upon him .as the polar star of a literature in which 
Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Cowper, and Lord Byron (humbly 
as he thinks of himself) have written ; we say Cowper, for 
although we are told ' he is no poet,' and that ' Pope is 
the moral poet of all civilization,' (a phrase somewhat unintel- 
ligible,) yet we are of opinion that there is more unaffected feel- 
ing, more truly sublime morality condensed in two hundred 
pages of the Task, than in all that Pope has ever written. 

Since we cannot concur in the unqualified extent of Lord 
Byron's panegyric, we will state why and upon what grounds 
we are at issue. It really seems to us absurd, and somewhat 
conceited to inquire at this time of day, if Pope be really a 
poet. If the wise men of Europe have not been grossly de- 
ceived for the last hundred years, (a. pretty fair term of time 
to settle the pretensions of an author), he is one of the most 
eminent. It, after all, amounts to a mere verbal dispute ; 
whether our definition of a poet is the same that it was a 
century ago ; as relates to ourselves, we see no reason to 
doubt it. We study and admire the same great models that 
were then admired ; we acknowledge in Pope the sprightli- 
ness of an elegant fancy, graceful dignity of sentiment, a wit 
unceasing yet never tiring, satire playful yet severe, an accu- 
rate taste, a sententiousness of expression neither weakened by 
affectation, nor clouded by ambiguity, and an uniform polish of 
language never rivalled ; iji fine, to quote the well known crit- 
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icism of Johnson, ' Invention, by which new trains of events 
are formed and new scenes of imagery displayed ; imagina- 
tion, which conveys to the reader the forms of nature and in- 
cidents of hfe ; judgment, which selects from life or nature 
what the present purpose requires.' We acknowledge and ad- 
mire all these splendid attributes of genius in Pope ; but we 
still think him wanting in that power of awakening the most 
sublime and tender emotions so requisite to the perfection of 
poetry. What has he ever written, which for lofty feeling and 
description can compare with the six first books, we may just- 
ly say any part of Paradise Lost .'' — the march of Satan over 
the burning lake ; the description of his prison ; the speeches 
of the fallen angels in Pandemonium ; the voyage of Satan 
through Chaos ; and contrasted with these, what so touching 
as the pictures of Adam and Eve, their innocent occupations, 
and the joys of paradise .'' What has he written that shows 
such keen sensibility to the charms of nature, as the smaller 
though hardly inferior poems of Milton, Comus, Lycidas, 
Penseroso.'' &c. 

We think nothing Pope has written can compare in force 
or grandeur (although no religion is mingled with it), or 
in exquisite tone of feeling, with the greater portion of the 
second and third cantos of Childe Harold. The poet there 
carries us back through the * mist of years' to the days of 
the glory of Greece ; 

' Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon.' 

We walk with him over her prostrate columns, and sympathise 
in his eloquent lamentation. Or he transports us to the summit 
of the Alps, to witness in those high solitudes, the convulsions 
of nature. We become with him 

' A portion of the tempest,' 
'A sharer in its fierce and far delights.' 

Or he shows us nature in her loveliest trim, imbued with some 
tender moral feeling that calms our ruffled spirits ; some ' clear 
placid lake', whose 

' Soft murmuring 
Sounds, sweet as if a sister's voice reproved. 
That we with stem delights should ere have been so mov'd.' 

This is poetry, and of the very highest order, which thrills 
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the soul with the intensity of its feeling ; which, as we have 
before expressed ourselves, inspires us with genuine emotions 
of tenderness, power, and heauty. This is not the character 
of Pope's poetry. If we except the Epistle to Abelard, and 
some of the lines to an unfortunate lady, he has written noth- 
ing pathetic, and the Epistle to Abelard must be considered 
somewhat indebted for its admirable contradiction of passions, 
to the original letter of Eloisa. As to sublimity, we hardly 
know where to look for it, unless it be in ' the Ode of the dy- 
ing Christian to his soul,' ' the prologue to Cato,' and in some 
of the illustrations and images in the Essay on Man. The 
Messiah, in this respect, must be considered only as a version. 
Now these few instances are not enough to establish the poet's 
character for grandeur or pathos. The truth is, it was not his 
character, and he perfectly understood it. He wisely confin- 
ed himself to those themes to which he was best fitted by 
nature. He wandered once into an imitation of the Ode of 
St Cecilia, and he is universally acknowledged to have failed. 
He wrote about criticism, and no one was better qualified for 
it, and essays on the vices and follies in social life, of which 
he was an acute observer. The Rape of the Lock is founded 
on these ; and its machinery, although faultless, has obviously 
nothing in it grand or affecting : the subject would not admit 
of it. The Essay on Man, notwithstanding it is embellished 
with beautiful and sublime imagery, is throughout a treatise 
upon metaphysical morality, and for this reason, whatever 
may be the merit of its versification or of its doctrines, is in 
the very essence of its topics ill adapted to the higher flights 
of poetry. The same remarks apply to his satirical pieces. 
IJis Windsor Forest and his Pastorals, beautifully finished as 
they are, rarely show that delicate sensibility to the secret 
charms of nature, which led Thomson to point out to us what 
till then we had never before noticed, and Cowper to invest 
every known object with some moral grace that made it still 
new. He paints nature from the eye and not from the heart ; 
deals more in general than in minute description, is sometimes 
pedantic and often cold. 

It is not by an indiscriminate commendation of Pope, that 
we may hope to preserve his poetical character from the un- 
merited contempt, into which it has fallen of late years ; 
chiefly occasioned by the example of a few captivating but 
lawless writers. We must meet hini'on his own ground, which 
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is surely too high to demand the aid of extravagant eulogium ; 
acknowledge his deficiencies, that we may be more readily 
credited in speaking of his merits ; hold him up to imitation 
as a perspicuous, elegant, and correct writer, abounding in wit 
and fancy but not sublime ; natural but not tender ; as Voltaire 
remarked of one of his own countrymen, ' incapable peut-etre 
du sublime, qui eleve I'ame, et du sentiment, qui attendrit, 
mais fait pour eclaircir ceux a qui la nature accorde I'un et 
I'autre ; enfin le poete de la raison.' We would not com- 
mend him as first in the order of poetry, as one who abounds 
in powerful or pathetic sentiment, lest so cold a model should 
discourage genuine poetical fervor ; but we would strenuously 
recommend his example to those, who are captivated by that 
dreamy, mystic, indirect mode of thinking, which defeats the 
first object of a good writer, that of being understood ; and 
still more to that tribe of ' naturals,' who with some poetical 
feeling spoil all by a silly ' babble of green fields,' which they 
sadly mistake for simplicity and nature. 

One word respecting the versification of Pope, (indeed we 
should not have uttered so many truisms on the character of 
his poetry, had it not been for the indiscriminate eulogium of 
Lord Byron,) and we have done. His Lordship remarks that 
people are tired of hearing Pope called the 'just,' and that he 
is the only poet whose faultlessness has been made his re- 
proach. We think there is good ground for such reproach, 
and that his faultlessness, paradoxical as it may seem, is a great 
and obvious defect, or in other words, that the extreme pre- 
cision, with which he has adjusted every pause, and balanced 
each individual couplet, makes the whole poem, especially if 
it be of any length, monotonous and fatiguing. Considering 
the quantity he has written, we should think him unfortunate 
in the selection of his verse, did we not also consider the na- 
ture of his subjects. These being for the most part satirical or 
argumentative, were no doubt better managed in rhyme, 
w^hich, pointed, antithetical, sententious in its structure, gave 
additional keenness to his raillery and force to his argument. 
Shackled as this kind of verse is, by its own laws, in which 
respect it resembles the French ' monotony in wire' more than 
any other, we still think Pope has not relieved it, by all the 
variety of which it is susceptible. Every line with him 
seems to ' hang self-balanced on its own centre,' every pause 
is distributed by one uniform rule ; every couplet shuts up 
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its own sentence. This is artificial, not natural harmony, and 
the ear becomes soon wearied with such a regular recurrence 
of sounds and pauses. Pope has been styled the father of Eng- 
lish versification. But we really think the perfection of melody^ 
(to say nothing of Shakspeare,) was to be found long before 
him in Milton, who in this respect carried the language to a 
higher pitch than any of his successors ; than all the ' sweet- 
ness of Waller,' the ' majesty of Dryden,' or the uniform har- 
mony of Pope. Pope's example was more easily imitated, 
as his versification was artificial, and required very little na- 
tural ear. It was, therefore, more generally copied by his 
followers, and had no doubt a great influence in polishing the 
language. Milton's soul seems to have been attuned to melo- 
dy. Take indifferently any of his pieces, great or small, and 
after all fair allowance for the jargon of a pedantic age, we find 
a perpetual flow of 

' Words, that, with erace divine 

Imbued, bring to their sweetness no satiety.' 

No one of his successors is to be named with him in this res- 
pect, excepting Lord Byron. He too seems to have a deli- 
cate ear united to a soul of equal sensibility. 

• Thoughts that voluntary move harmonious numbers ;' 

although frequently abrupt from negligence, or unintelligible 
from an indefinite and circuitous expression of what he does 
not very clearly comprehend himself. We hope his Lordship 
will imitate in this respect the poet he so justly admires, and 
purge from his compositions the mistiness, which too fre- 
quently hangs over the finest thoughts. 

Before we part with him, we must thank him for the plea- 
sure this elegant trifle we have been examining, has afforded 
us. It is too witty, spirited, and eloquent not to amuse all 
who take it up ; it will then be laid on the shelf and forgotten. 
We feel something hke regret, that a genius like Lord By- 
ron's should mix in controversies of temporary interest, where 
he must meet men better informed and more accustomed to 
the warfare than himself. In the letter before us, we think he 
will amuse more than he will convince ; his wit plays very 
nimbly, but Mr Bowles has nothing to fear from it, for unless 
pointed with more argument, it will hardly leave a scar. We 
should esteem it arrogance to point out to Lord Byron any 
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new subject for his powers ; we have seen this done by other 
critics, and when the hint has been taken, a failure has gen- 
erally been the consequence of it. But we had rather his 
Lordship would confine himself to the high walk, in which he 
has no living rival. Many men can write prose as well, not to 
say better than himself, none can come near to him in poetry ; 
and for ourselves we are free to confess, that high as we rate 
the genius of Pope, and much as we prize his compositions, 
we think there is more of the ' impetus sacer', a more exqui- 
site and loftier tone of poetic feeling in Childe Harold and 
Manfred, than in all that Pope has ever written. 



Aet. XXIV. A Hebrew Grammar, with a copious syntax and 
praxis. By Moses Stuart, Prof, of Sacred Ldterature in 
Theol. Sem. at Audover. Andover, Flagg &; Gould, 8vo, 
pp. 386. 1821. 

This grammar bodes well to the cause of oriental learn- 
ing, in the great theological school with which its author is con- 
nected. While our students in theology were scattered over 
the country, attending to their professional pursuits singly, un- 
der the direction, it might be, of very sensible and judicious 
clergymen, but whose learning was worse for years spent in a 
constant circle of parochial dutyj all appropriate learning, ex- 
cept that of the cut and thrust of polemic divinity, was tend- 
ing constantly to languish and decay. We have already seen 
some of the benefits of withdrawing our young men, who are 
destined for the church, from solitary study, and bringing them 
together in schools, where provision is made for their instruc- 
tion in the original languages of the scriptures and in biblical 
literature. 

In the earliest period of the New England church, it would 
seem, that some of the greatest divines were well acquainted 
with the Hebrew language. Some of them brought this know- 
ledge with them from the parent country, which they imparted 
to a few others. But we have no reason to think it was long 
cultivated to any great extent, and we do not find that any pro- 
vision was made for instruction in Hebrew, in the university at 
Cambridge, till nearly a century after its foundation. From 
1722 down to the period of the establishment of the theologi- 



